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Note the beavy, durablea 
build of the Badger Tur- 

bine. Its satisfactory field 

performance bears out 

its correct design and 

construction. 


Every Badger Water Meter is built for 
a definite service—the designs vary— 
sizes and capacities are different—but 
the underlying principles are the same 
—For regardless of demand there is a 
Badger Meter of unvarying dependa- 
bility—of true value! 


For heavy service such as railway stand- 
pipes, water supply mains, pump sta- 
tion meters, hydraulic elevators and 
the like, there is the Badger Turbine 
—a meter of greater capacity—a meter 
that shows the minimum loss of line 
pressure on largest water volumes. 


And now, as a new and added fea- 
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ture, a special Volume and Pressure 
Recorder is available. 


Back of this are simplicity of design— 
fewer working parts—larger waterways 
—and the all-important Badger precise 
and durable construction — For the 
Badger Turbine is ‘built’, every inch 
—embodies materials that stay ‘‘ac- 
tive’ longer, assuring the longest years 
of accurate measurement at the lowest 
maintenance cost. 


The story of “Badger Turbine con- 
struction"’ is told in Bulletin No. 700 
—Your copy is waiting, just write for 
it today. 
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“Interchangeability” in runners keeps up the fast pace of the race—each bu 
one contributes his speedy quarter-mile to his team’s performance. Inter- WITH lat 
changeability in the new, improved Unit Parts of Trident Water Meters on 
keeps even the oldest Tridents running at 100% efficiency—because the his 
basically sound design of THESE meters has never been so radically al- lattes _ | 
tered that new modern Unit Parts will not fit into them. Even Tridents INTERCHANGEABLE | -_ 


30 years old have been brought up to modern standards in this simple NEW UNIT PARTS the 
money-saving manner. Think THIS Trident economy into YOUR pur- TRIDENT & LAMBERT | 
chases of water meters! For instance, think of keeping in storage a com- A a. decomsian } vie 
paratively small number of Unit Parts for but one type of meter—instead METERS RUN WITH | 
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The Offices of Comptroller and Auditor 


NE of the most serious difficulties 
QO encountered in giving to the states a 

proper system of financial administra- 
tion is the confusion that exists 
in respect to the functions of a 
comptroller and an auditor. The 
primary functions of a comp- 
troller are those of authorizing 
the covering of money into the 
treasury, and the issue of money 
therefrom, the settlement of all 
claims, the keeping of the cen- 
tral accounts, the rendering of 
the annual and other financial 
reports, and acting for the gov- 
ernor in the drafting of the 
budget to be submitted by the 
latter to the legislature. The 
comptroller thus should be as 
his name indicates, the chief fi- 
nancial officer of the administrative branch of 
the government. 

The duties of the auditor are those of re- 
viewing all financial transactions for the pur- 
pose of determining that all requirements by 
the legislature in respect to the collection, cus- 
tody, and disbursement of public funds have 
been duly complied with and that all officers 
having the collection, custody or disbursement 
of public funds can faithfully account for 
moneys coming into or that should come into 
their possession. As such, the auditor should 
be an agency of the fund-raising and fund- 
granting authority, the legislature, and it is 
to this officer that the legislature should look 
for means of assuring itself, not only that its 
directions have been complied with by the ad- 
ministration, but that the administration in 
performing its duties has done so with due 
regard to efficiency and economy in the collec- 
tion, care, and disbursement of public funds. 

Unfortunately this distinction between the 


Editor's Note: Mr. Willoughby was an expert with the 
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two officers, one of whom as stated should be 


an officer of the administrative branch and the 


other of whom should be an officer of, or at 
least responsible to, the legisla- 
tive branch, has been almost 
wholly ignored by those respon- 
sible for the drafting of our state 
constitutions. In all, or prac- 
tically all, cases provision is 
made for an elective officer 
known as auditor who is thus 
independent of the administra- 
tion and who has the perform- 
ance of the duties not only of 
an auditor but to a large extent 
of a comptroller, thus having 
responsibilities which are quite 
dissimilar and which should not 
be vested in the same person. 

The clearing up of this situa- 
tion can best be had by constitutional amend- 
ment, but since the constitutions generally do 
not enumerate in detail the duties of the audi- 
tor it is possible by legislation to create the 
office of comptroller and to vest in such officer 
the duties pertaining to such office and to re- 
strict the duties of the constitutional officer, 
the auditor, to that of audit strictly speaking. 

The making of this distinction and the cre- 
ation of these two separate offices, of course, 
represents only the carrying into the system of 
public administration of the almost universal 
practice on the part of private corporations. 
It will furthermore be noted, that the principle 
above argued for applies with equal force to 
the system of financial administration of our 
municipalities. 


tome, Ovu 


DikECTOR, INSTITUTE FOR 
(,OVERN MENT RESEARCH 


United States Department of Labor, 1890-1901; president 


executive, Porto Rican Legislative Assembly, 1901-09; assistant director, United States Census, 1909-11; — of juris- 


Prudence and politics, Princeton University, 1912-17; director, Institute for Government Research, The 


rookings Institu- 


tion, since 1916; lecturer on public administration, Johns Hopkins University, since 1919; elected president of American 


Political Science Association for 1932; 


author of many books on public administration including Principles of Public Ad- 


ministration, 1927, and Principles of Judicial Administration, 1929. 
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Editorial Comment 


Public Expenditures and Salary 
Adjustments 

Two articles in this issue should prove of 
special and timely interest to our readers. 
William Anderson should be credited with a 
touchdown for straightening out some of the 
crooked thinking regarding public expendi- 
tures, and Fred Telford should be marked up 
as gaining enough yards for a first down for 
his suggestions on how to reduce the personal 
service item in municipal budgets without dis- 
rupting the morale of the personnel. 


Halt the Hysteria! 

The hysteria against public expenditures 
which was initiated mainly by real estate inter- 
ests, later by taxpayers’ organizations, and 
now finally by representatives of industry 
seems to have no bounds. The cry of the day 
is for budget and tax reduction, salary slashes, 
postponement of capital expenditures, et cet- 
era. How slow we are to learn that tax money 
is not unlike the money we spend for our other 
needs, except that we take it out of a different 
pocket. For the services that are socially bene- 
ficial and can be done more economically by 
the city we pay the public employees and call 
it taxes, and for our other needs we pay private 
enterprise. This all seems simple enough, but it 
has caused a lot of confused thinking. 

It is therefore refreshing to note that the 
Engineering News-Record has recently begun 
a series of articles to help toward straighter 
thinking on public expenditures. If a recent 
editorial from that journal is a fair sample of 
what is to follow then we hail the appearance 
of the articles. We submit the following from 
the February 18 issue as being a sane state- 
ment of the present situation: 

“To approach the problem rationally it is 
essential to keep in mind that city government 
is a co-operative enterprise which provides at 
cost the services demanded of it. . . And these 
services in truth make the growth of cities pos- 
sible and tolerable. No one seriously considers 
discontinuing the numerous community enter- 
prises that make a city livable in 1932. The 
benefits we have all derived from them are too 
great for us ever to forego them willingly in 


the future. The money we have spent on high- 
ways and streets has been to the profit even of 
the very industrialists who object so forcibly to 
the increase of public expenditure. . . 

“It has been implied, though no proof has 
ever been offered, that the cost of supplying 
these services is unjustifiably high, that govy- 
ernments are extravagant and that the economy 
of administration would suffer greatly by com- 
parison with an efficient business organization. 
Such charges are difficult either to prove or to 
refute because of the fundamental difference 
in orientation between business and govern- 
ment and because of lack of comparable data. 
No doubt all governments, and also all indus- 
tries and businesses, could be improved in effi- 
ciency and economy. If the present clamor for 
reduced expenses can help to bring about such 
improvement it will be of great service. But 
hysterical moves to decrease costs, carried on 
blindly, will undoubtedly harm most the serv- 
ices of greatest importance to humanity and 
industry. Such a program is likely to cause in 
a short time injuries to our urban develop- 
ment from which it will take many long years 
to recover. 

“Unfortunately the common attitude is to 
consider government at its political rather than 
at its operating level. For every dishonest or 
needless political retainer upon the public pay- 
roll there are numerous conscientious public 
servants, capably performing at small salaries 
the technical duties for which they have been 
trained. These, however, are usually the first 
to feel the effects of injudicious moves toward 
economy, as are the vital services they ad- 
minister. The dangers inherent in the situation 
are so great that curtailment of expenses must 
be carried out with great care if serious damage 
to our cities’ development is to be avoided.” 
Death Alone Remains Certain 

Like an oasis in the desert, are the cities 
which do not collect taxes or even attempt it 
in these days of stress. The news note in this 
issue on sixty-one taxless cities is news indeed. 
Significant, too, is the fact that the operating 
expenses of these cities are financed through 
publicly-owned utilities and at rates lower than 
for neighboring communities served by pri- 
vately-owned plants. 
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How Can the Public Payroll Be Reduced? 


By FRED TELFORD' 
Director, Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, Chicago 


Through the proper use of personnel tools the payroll can be reduced from 10 
to 20 per cent without reducing pay levels, according to Mr. Telford. In the 
following article he describes these tools and indicates how to use them. 


OR the first time in recent years one 

problem of public finance is quite gen- 

erally and quite definitely settled—the 
public payroll must be reduced. The question 
now is, How? 

In this, as in most other matters of any 
complexity, the wrong ways of accomplishing 
a desired end are numerous, while the right or 
even the good ways are few. When it first 
dawns upon the public officials responsible for 
public expenditures that the payroll must be 
reduced—and in many cases the dawning has 
been distressingly delayed—two relatively easy 
but not very intelligent remedies often suggest 
themselves: 

(1) Certain services furnished the citizens 
not regarded as essential are discontinued or 
lessened. 

(2) Blanket pay cuts of 5, 10, 15, 20, or 
even 25 per cent are ade affecting equally the 
efficient and the inefficient, the hard worker 
and the drone, the young and the old, the over- 
paid and the underpaid, those new in the serv- 
ice and those who have given to it the best 
years of their lives. 

There is something, of course, to be said for 
the reduction or elimination of services and for 
blanket pay cuts; such action does reduce the 
public payroll. In general, however, such steps 
are likely to fall in the category of saving 
money by not purchasing needed kindling but 
by starting the fire by chopping the piano for 
kindling wood. As a last resort, when all other 
measures have been tried and found wanting, 
the reduction or elimination of services and 
blanket cuts in pay may be justified as a means 
of reducing the public payroll. But such broad- 


Note: Mr. Telford is a graduate of 
State Normal University, 1906; Ph.B., 1918 


: Epi rOR's 


Illinois 


The University of Chicago; M.A., 1925, George 
Washington University; principal of various high 
schools, 1906-13: assistant examiner for the Illinois 


axe methods have no justification until all 
other possible devices have been tried. 


Wuat Not To Do 


Just as there are a very few people who pre- 
fer the horse and buggy to the automobile as 
a means of transportation, and a majority who 
prefer the automobile to the airplane even 
when time is the essence, many public officials 
in dealing with pay problems see fit to rely 
upon personnel devices and tools as much out 
of date as the horse and buggy, while only a 
very limited number make use of those person- 
nel devices and tools comparable to the air- 
plane. Just as each person going from place 
to place must determine for himself whether he 
uses the horse and buggy, the automobile, the 
airplane, or some other mode of transporta- 
tion, each responsible public official must de- 
termine for himself the type and vintage of the 
personnel tools he will use to accomplish his 
purposes. It seems worth while, however, to 
point out some that fall in the category of the 
horse and buggy, some that fall in the category 
of the automobile, and some that are fraught 
with the advantages and disadvantages of the 
airplane. 

Two common personnel devices may be 
briefly dismissed as not being even as advanced 
in personnel work as the horse and buggy in 
transportation. One is doing work by hand 
which could be done more rapidly by machin- 
ery, and the other is keeping on the payroll 
officers and employees known to be unneces- 
sary in order to avoid adding to the unemploy- 
ment problem. Neither is defensible even as 
a relief measure, because it makes difficult or 
State Civil Service, 1913-15; 
Service 


editorial work, Civil 
Vews (now defunct) 1915-18; staff mem 
Griffenhagen & Associates, 1918-22; staff 
member, Bureau of Public Personnel Administra 
tion. 1922-24: and since 1924, director of the Bu 
reau 
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even impossible the recognition of what is be- 
ing done as relief and what is being done as 
regular and necessary operating work. For- 
tunately both of these devices are losing in 
popularity, though many otherwise intelligent 
people still defend or even advocate them. . 

Who is to say that existing pay levels were 
ever established in such a scientific manner 
that they are worthy of being maintained, 
either relatively or absolutely? It is well 
known that certain groups, such as the skilled 
trades, and the teachers “got while the gittin’ 
was good” in the post war period, while other 
groups, such as the librarians and those holding 
supervisory positions have, by and large, even 
in recent years, been relatively underpaid. 
Even within a given group some individuals 
have prospered while others have continued to 
be badly underpaid. Those who deplore any 
lowering in the standards of living—and I cer- 
tainly include myself in that group—cannot, 
when faced with the facts, seriously argue that 
there is good ground for maintaining un- 
changed present pay levels in most public jur- 
isdictions. Even without the depression there 
should be adjustments, some upward and some 
downward. With the depression the need for 
adjustments is all the more acute, with a 
larger percentage probably downward, and a 
smaller percentage still upward. 

The expedient of making blanket cuts, or of 
maintaining existing rates below a certain level 
and making 5, 10 and 15 per cent cuts at higher 
levels, corresponds, in my opinion, to a 1920 
automobile; if coupled with certain other meas- 
ures it may correspond to a 1930 model. There 
is much to be said for these blanket cuts if rates 
of pay for the various occupations have been 
so adjusted as to be relatively equitable. Un- 
fortunately, however, only a few public juris- 
dictions have done the necessary preliminary 
work. If at the time such blanket cuts are 
made, overpaid or inefficient incumbents are 
“earmarked” as not to receive increases when 
rates are again adjusted upward, then indeed 
the whole plan comes to have constructive pos- 
sibilities. 


REORGANIZING GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 


Taking stock anew of public activities may 
be a very productive procedure. Unfortunately, 
Most people, at the 


however, it seldom is. 
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present time, in looking at the public service 
adopt the attitude of the obstinately deter- 
mined person who refuses to travel at all but 
remains firmly rooted to one spot. If anything 
is more futile than railing at the public service 
because of its size and cost, or because it con- 
stitutes a bureaucracy managed by bureau- 
crats for nefarious purposes, I do’ not know 
what it is. The very essence of government is 
that groups of people band together to do cer- 
tain things through group action which can be 
handled better in that manner than if under- 
taken by those persons individually in their 
private capacities. The criterion, therefore, 
should not be whether government is expensive, 
or complex, or large, but whether a given activ- 
ity that is to be carried on in some manner can 
be more surely and effectively carried on for 
the common good through persons in a given 
community acting in their private capacity or 
through the group organization which we call 
government. The trend, however, is unmis- 
takably toward doing many more things 
through the government; and the method of 
trial and error demonstrates that in many ac- 
tivities other than providing protection and 
education, desired objectives can be obtained 
more cheaply and more certainly through gov- 
ernments than in any other fashion. 

Likewise, this is a good time to look again 
at the structure of government to determine 
whether its organization is the best yet devised 
and, where there is duplication, cumbersome 
machinery, and bad procedure, to make the 
necessary changes. It seems impossible that 
government can ever again be simple unless our 
complex civilization breaks down, but it can 
be made to operate to achieve desired objec- 
tives effectively and economically. 

Many other devices effective as far as they 
go and meritorious on the whole have been 
used to secure partial results but they do not 
get at the heart of the problems involved in 
reducing the public payroll so as to secure max- 
imum relief with a minimum effect on the 
standards of living that have been attained and 
with a minimum of discomfort to those public 
servants who are deserving of the best treat- 
ment the community can afford them. Any 
method of dealing with the problem compar- 
able to the comfort of traveling in a new twelve- 
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cylinder automobile or the speed of traveling 
by airplane requires a more conscious recogni- 
tion of certain principles than these half-way 
measures involve, the collection and analysis 
of a much greater volume of facts, and the use 
of sharper and better designed personnel tools. 
For this reason it seems desir- 
able to outline briefly the meth- 
ods that actually are being used 
by those who are as intelligent 
or finicky, according to the point 
of view, in handling personnel 
matters as are those who travel 
in a twelve-cylinder car or by 
airplane. 


PROCEDURE IN REDUCING THE 
PAYROLL 


First of all, it may be possible 
to reduce the payroll as much as 
10, 15, or 20 per cent without 
reducing pay levels or giving ef- 
fect to new schedules of pay which are anything 
but liberal. This actually has been done for 
considerable portions of the service in some 
public jurisdictions. In such cases the financial 
authorities determine as well as possible what 
the total payroll should be and leave it to the 
personnel authorities to tell them how that ob- 
jective can be reached. 

The first step, of course, is to obtain a com- 
plete and reliable picture of the service as it 
exists. This involves ascertaining and record- 
ing the duties of every officer and employee; 
grouping the positions on the basis of the duties 
performed by their incumbents into classes, 
each including all positions so nearly alike 
that they can be treated alike in employment 
matters; assigning short descriptive titles to 
the various classes recognized; allocating in- 
dividual positions to the proper classes; and 
preparing written specifications comparable in 
clearness and completeness to those commonly 
used in purchasing supplies and equipment. In 
very few public jurisdictions, large or small, 
has this first essential step been taken so as to 
provide the necessary facts for any intelligent 
attack upon the personnel problem. 

The second step is to work out rates of pay 
for each class of positions as set up on the 
basis of duties performed. These rates of pay 
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must be based upon two principal factors, 
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though a number of others of less importance 
must be given consideration: (1) the pay prin- 
ciples, standards, and levels determined by the 
financial authorities; and (2) the rates for 
similar or comparable work in commercial or- 
ganizations in the community and in other 
public jurisdictions. Fixing pay 
levels on the basis of sound prin- 
ciples so as to keep the total 
payroll within a predetermined 
total and the rates for the va- 
rious occupations reasonably 
equitable, relatively, is a task 
which can be and has been ac- 
complished as certainly and al- 
most as quickly as getting from 
the tailor a new suit of clothes 
which fits. 

The third essential step is to 
obtain some form of a service 
rating which accurately reflects 
the performance on the job of 
each officer and employee in the service. Until 
recently this has been a task so complex and in- 
volved as to baffle the most resourceful person- 
nel administrator. Recently developed service 
rating systems, however, make it possible to de- 
termine for large numbers of officers and em- 
ployees their relative and absolute worth, based 
upon their performance and conduct, with al- 
most as great accuracy as the length of a large 
room can be determined by a yardstick not 
graduated into feet and inches. As yet most 
persons who do not keep themselves informed 
as to the development of new personnel tools 
and methods cannot believe that it is humanly 
possible to arrive at even roughly accurate 
estimates of the relative and absolute worth 
of human beings employed in a given organiza- 
tion. The thing, however, actually has been 
done enough times to prove its feasibility under 
such conditions as now prevail in the public 
service. 

THe TAskK oF MANAGEMENT 


These three steps—picturing accurately the 
positions that exist in the service, developing 
schedules of pay based upon carefully formu- 
lated principles, standards, and data, and de- 
termining the worth of individual officers and 
employees—do not in themselves accomplish 
anything. They merely provide the manage- 
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ment with the facts which are a necessary basis 
for intelligent action affecting groups and in- 
dividuals. 
the management is likely to use various de- 
vices to reduce the payroll. A limited number 
of officers and employees will be found to be 
rendering services of such poor quality that 


When these facts are ascertained, 


they ought to be separated from the service 
because they are giving little or no return or are 
a liability; in the main, the positions they hold 
when once vacated need not be filled. Other 
employees will be found to be doing work of a 
kind and quality that calls for a large or small 
reduction in pay. No doubt the majority will 
be giving average service such that their pay 
should not be disturbed. A few, however, even 
in these times of acute depression, will be doing 
work of such high quality and such outstanding 
volume as to call for higher pay willingly 
granted by the employer because it pays him, 
in dollars and cents, to do so. In the experience 
of the Bureau of Public Personnel Administra 

tion the separation from the payroll of persons 
who are a net liability and the adjustment of 
pay in the manner indicated usually results in 
a net reduction of the payroll of 7 to 10 per 
cent in well-managed public services and 20 to 
25 per cent in those where the management has 
been markedly extravagant or inefficient. 


THE VALUE OF SERVICE RATINGS 


In some cities it may be that public opinion 
will not permit management to separate any- 
body from the public payroll involuntarily. 
If this is the case, the total payroll still can 
be reduced substantially. First of all as soon 
as the character of the performance of the in- 
dividual officers and employees is known in 
detail there is a tremendous improvement in 
the quality of their work and as vacant posi- 
tions occur through death, voluntary resigna- 
tion, and other reasons, the remaining per- 
sonnel can take up their tasks and new em 
ployees need not be appointed. In the second 
place, the pay adjustments outlined can be 
made in such a manner as to convince the leg 
islative body and the general public that they 
are fully justified. 

If still further reductions in the public pay 
roll are necessary and the y cannot be effected 


in the manner indicated, or through fhe elimi- 


nation or reduction of service 


s which should be 
handled by private individuals rather than by 


the government, or through a reorganization 
of the structure of the government and a sim- 
plification of its procedure, the last resort is 
to reduce the pay levels worked out on the 
basis of the principles, levels, and standards set 
up by the financial authorities and the rates 
paid in commercial organizations in the com- 
munity and in other parts of the public service, 
The Bureau of Public \dministra- 
tion has no knowledge of any public jurisdic- 


Personnel 
tion where resort to this drastic measure was 
necessary, but doubtless such public jurisdic- 
tions exist. In such cases there seems to be no 
escape from lowering the pay levels, in some 


cases so as to reduce standards of living. 


A FInAL WARNING 


It must be noted that this method of reduc- 
ing the public payroll calls for the use of very 
fine tools in the hands of intelligent workmen. 
Improperly used, these tools may injure the 
workman as well as those with whom he is 
working. This is inherent, however, in the use 
of any fine tool. A child may play with a dull 
knife without injuring himself, while with a 
sharp knife he himself 
severely. The skilled workman, however, by 


is almost sure to cut 
using the sharp knife can do desirable things 
which, with the dull knife, are impossible. Like- 
wise the scientific pay plan with its accessories, 
in the hands of an uninformed person may in- 
jure the management and the employees, but 
in the hands of the skilled personnel admini- 
strator it provides for the management a body 
of facts upon which sound policies may be 
based and a means by which rates of pay may 
be adjusted to produce desired results with a 
minimum of harm to the taxpayer and the 
public servant. As a matter of fact, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, the proper use of these 
tools actually has enabled the management in 


Some cities to reduce 


the total payroll by as 


much as 10 to 20 per cent while at the same 


time putting into effect more liberal scales of 


pay. Even where the personnel was not re- 


duced except through the normal turnover, re- 


ductions in the total payroll as high as 5 per 


cent have been effected while rates of pay 


for some groups were increased. 
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The Other Side of the Tax Problem’ 


jy WILLIAM ANDERSON’ 


Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota 


Is there anything wrong about the increase in governmental activity? Are taxes 
the cause of hard times? Are public services unproductive? Professor Anderson 
attempts to answer these questions and concludes that “one thing we need is a 


sense of social values.” 


HE revolt of the taxpayers is a fact. All 
pe us we see it and hear it. Whole 

counties are aflame with it. Great crowds 
are being hurriedly mustered to march upon 
county courthouses, city, village, and town 
halls, and even on the district school meetings. 
Budgets are being slashed on every hand. 
County nurses, agricultural agents, and many 
other once respected and desirable public em- 
ployees are falling to right and to left. 

Perhaps now is not the time for calm study 
and deliberation on the subjects of taxation and 
public expenditure. Moderate speech and care- 
ful consideration both seem to be out of tune 
with the times. Certain leaders of taxpaying 
groups, aided by the editors of certain widely 
circulated city newspapers, have taken advan- 
tage of the present depression to inflame the 
most distressed taxpayers to take immediate 
drastic action. These leaders and editors ap- 
pear to have no program other than a destruc- 
tive one. They oppose constructive changes in 
the tax system and demand only that taxes be 
cut, and cut, and cut again. Without consid- 
ering at all the reasonableness or the ultimate 
results of the reductions made, they boast of 
every and any cut as a step in the right di- 
rection. 

In the present emergency, and always, the 
citizen who believes in the services now being 
rendered by his government (national, state, 
or local) and the public official or employee 
who is giving part or all of his life to the public 
service, needs to know why the public services 


are desirable. He needs to answer unreason 


*Reprinted from Mi sota Munictpalittes 
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with reason. He needs a philosophy of govern- 
ment and of public expenditure. He needs this 
especially at the present time because so many 
of the ideas now going the rounds of the press 
mean nothing more nor less than a destruction 
of many useful public services. Let us examine 
a few of the principal ideas. 


“RENDER UNTO CAESAR” 


The first and most basic idea to be analyzed 
is the “Render unto Caesar” idea of govern- 
ment and taxation. This notion underlies much 
of the present agitation. According to this 
idea, government is something apart from the 
people, outside and above them, bearing down 
upon them and making them mere serfs. It 
looks upon government as a sort of distant 
Caesar, who still, as in the days of Christ, sends 
his tax-gatherers among his subject peoples, to 
take money for his own uses. It is the view 
that government and the people are as far 
apart as the poles, utterly opposed to each 
other, and that every increase of the power and 
the activity of the government is a burden and 
an oppression to the people. The government 
is “they” as distinct from “us.” 

But what is the actual situation in the 
United States today? Is there anyone who 
thinks about it who does not see the fallacy of 
this idea in our situation? Practically all adult 
citizens among us have the right to vote, and 
the government is responsible to them. It is 
their government, their organization for co-op- 
erative action. No public function or expendi- 
ture can be authorized unless approved by the 
voters directly (as in town meetings), or indi- 
rectly through their representatives in legisla- 
tures, boards, and councils. These bodies are 
not forcing their services on the people. On 
the contrary, one of their main problems for 
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years has been to dissuade large groups of citi- 
zens from going too fast and too far in de- 
manding services from the government. In 
other words, the government today is a serv- 
ant, not a Caesar, and this is most strikingly 
true of local governments which are directly 
under the voter’s eye and control. 
“THE SURPLUS OF GOVERNMENT” 

Even so it may be argued that government 
is doing too much, that there is a “surplus of 
government,” as one editorial put it. ‘‘Govern- 
ment has gone into business, into social service, 
even into supervision of the homes of its citi- 
zens. All these activities cost money.” 

Yes, it is true that government is doing more 
than it ever did before in this country, and 
what is more, the end is not yet. Every im- 
portant invention—the automobile, the radio, 
the airplane—calls for more public expendi- 
ture, to build highways and airways, to provide 
landing fields, and to regulate the new facilities 
in the public interest. Every advance in the 
standard of living, now temporarily halted, 
calls for more governmental activity, such as 
providing education, libraries and parks. 

The demands for these things come from 
every class—from farmers, laborers, business 
men, and the professions. In fact, the very 
newspapers which denounce high taxes in the 
abstract, demand new government services in 
the concrete. The Mississippi must have a 
nine-foot channel—at government expense. 
The Great Lakes route to the sea must be deep- 
ened and opened—-at government expense. Pro- 
hibition laws must be enacted and enforced— 
at government expense. Municipal auditoriums 
must be built (and maintained), rivers and 
harbors improved, docks constructed, airports 
acquired, hangars built, new highways graded 
and paved, sewage disposal works installed— 
at government expense! Yet, if these things 
be good, what about the county nurse? Shall 
it be “Billions for waterways, but not one cent 
for nurses?” 

What is wrong then about the increase of 
government activity? In his Lincoln day ad- 
dress, 1931, Mr. Hoover is reported to have 
said: “The true growth of the nation is the 
growth ef character in its citizens. The spread 
of government destroys initiative and thus de- 
stroys character.” The following comments are 
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not to be construed as an attack upon Mr. 
Hoover. At this point in his address he was 
merely saying what many other Americans are 
saying and thinking, and it is this common 
American idea with which we are concerned. 

Unfortunately for the logic of this proposi- 
tion, those who put it forward are unable to 
adhere to it. The President himself, in two 
important messages to Congress, 1929 and 
1931, has found it logically necessary to recom- 
mend extensive increases in the activities of the 
national government. Surely he would not 
recommend things which in his judgment 
would destroy character. What he probably 
meant by the general statement quoted above 
was that certain expansions of activity by the 
national government, such as unemployment 
insurance would in his judgment help to de- 
stroy the initiative of some people and would 
therefore be bad. The same things done by 
state and local governments would not, in his 
view, necessarily be wrong. 

This modifies the statement considerably, 
as we think Mr. Hoover would have modified 
it, but as many others do not. If unqualified 
the statement can lead to nothing but destruc- 
tion of all government. It gives no starting 
point, no fixed minimum of government func- 
tions. If every addition to the activities of 
government, recent or remote, destroys char- 
acter, then we should begin at once to abolish 
all government functions. This is exactly what 
the anarchist writers recommend, for they hold 
that any government whatever is detrimental 
to character. But George Bernard Shaw has 
sufficiently revealed the impossibilities of an- 
archism and we need not repeat the argument 
here. 

In conclusion upon this point we may say 
that increase of government services in our 
modern dynamic society appears to be inevi- 
table; that this increase does not appear to be 
harmful to character as yet; that, in fact, many 
services such as education are probably bene- 
ficial to character; and that most other serv- 
ices can be justified on this or other grounds. 
In fact it is probably true that the extent and 
the quality of the services rendered by govern- 
ment are the best measure of the civilization of 
inv people. 


peoples are those who have the best and most 


The most advanced and civilized 
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extensive services—from 
offices down to parks and playgrounds. 


government post- 


ARE PuBLIc SERVICES “UNPRODUCTIVE”’? 


It is frequently said also that government 
services and expenditures are “unproductive.” 
It is difficult to know just what 
this means. On the one hand 
we are being urged to “buy as 
usual’’ anything (except gov- 
ernment services! ), whether it 
be cigarettes or cosmetics or 
chewing gum or hip-flasks or 
books in fancy bindings or 
automobiles which we do not 
need. The argument is that 
thus we will stimulate “produc- 
tive’ business. On the other 
hand we are exhorted to cut 
our public expenditures and 
our taxes, as if they were 
wholly unproductive. Several possible mean- 
ings may be considered. 

In the first place it may be said that money 
put into a new road or a new school results in 
taking some land off the tax rolls, so that it is 
no longer productive of taxes, whereas money 
put into a new factory increases the taxable 
property and the sources of taxation. Within 
limits this is true, but let us remember that the 
new school and the new road also increase tax- 
able values in the vicinity, and that they are 
accepted now as just as necessary as the homes 
to house the factory employees, who build their 
houses along the new road and send their chil- 
dren to the new school. Furthermore, unless 
population is increasing, the opening of a new 
school probably means that some old school 
can be razed, and the land sold and returned 
to a taxable status. 

Another thought is that taxation takes 
“money that otherwise might go to purchase 
goods” and thus give employment to labor and 
stimulate business. Tax money is supposed 
not to be used to purchase goods. Factories, 
wholesale houses and retail stores are thought 
to be little benefited by money spent through 
the public purse. Such a notion shows a deep 
ignorance of public administration. Tax money 
goes first to pay officers and employees, who in 
turn spend practically every dollar not saved, 
in the community or state in which they live. 
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They help to keep business steady when others 
have reduced their purchases. Second, govern- 
ments themselves buy goods and materials of 
many kinds—steel, stone, brick, lumber, glass 
and paint for buildings, steel, cement, crushed 
rock, gravel, and equipment for highways, gas- 
oline, oil, fuel, soaps, brooms, 
stationery, furniture, farm 
produce, clothes, and many 
other things, for public works 
and institutions. The present 
demand for a large public con- 
struction program is based 
upon the undoubted fact that 
government activity does stim- 
ulate the demand for labor and 
goods. Directly and indirectly, 
tax money is used to purchase 
the products of the farm, the 
mine, the forest, and the fac- 
tory. 

Finally, productivity may be considered 
from the viewpoint of social values. It is some- 
times said that men left to themselves to spend 
their own incomes would get better values, that 
the money would be spent more thriftily than 
are tax moneys. This is partly a question of 
the purposes of expenditure, and of the actual 
objects which are purchased. “When men do 
things for themselves” they undoubtedly make 
many wise and thrifty expenditures—for food, 
clothing, shelter, and insurance. No one would 
attempt to deny the wisdom of most of these 
expenditures. But men also expend money for 
one or several of the following things, of which 
the social value is nil or less than nil—stock- 
market speculation, purchase of “wild-cat”’ 
stocks, real estate speculation, gambling, ex- 
cessive quantities of intoxicating liquors and 
tobacco, and many extravagances of an osten- 
tatious type, involving “conspicuous waste.” 
How many are not now bewailing the folly of 
their recent stock speculations! How much 
better it would have been for most of us if 
most of the money thus lost could have gone 
into highways, schools, sewage disposal works, 
and other public facilities. We would at least 
then have something socially useful to show 
for it. 

One thing we need is a sense of social values. 
Why should we bewail the increased expendi- 
tures on education and boast of the relatively 
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greater increase in expenditure on cigarettes? 
Does the fact that the latter is a so-called “‘vol- 
untary” expenditure on goods made by private 
business, make it any more socially useful? It 
is certainly a topsy-turvy world when we are 
urged to increase or maintain our expenditures 
on true-fables magazines, useless gadgets for 
automobiles, or anything made by “produc- 
tive’ private industry, and at the same time 
to cut our expenditures on public libraries, 
health work, and eradication of insect pests. 
If frills must be eliminated, why should we 
not begin with some of the real frills of mod- 
ern life? 

WASTEFULNESS IN PUBLIC ExPENDITURES 

Another popular notion is that much, if not 
most, of the tax dollar is wasted. Extrava- 
gance, inefficiency, and even graft are freely 
charged by some citizens against all public offi- 
cers and employees. No charge is more easy to 
make or more difficult to prove. As compared 
with many private businesses in recent years, 
governments generally may hold their heads 
fairly high, but this does not justify compla- 
cency. Every government and every officer 
needs constantly to watch income and outgo to 
make sure that the public is getting its money’s 
worth. What some are already doing to stop 
up the leaks, every local, state, and national 
government needs to try to do. Waste is un- 
justified in any government. 

But to say that ‘Whatever the service that 
is bought, government does not get as much for 
its dollar . . . as the citizen could get by spend- 
ing the dollar himself” is patently absurd. It 
is the sort of assertion that is too common in 
the present tax controversy. Let any man go 
out and try to buy an education for his chil- 
dren, instead of sending them to public schools. 
Or let him try to buy roads or any other thing. 
The idea is so silly that it, of course, does not 
merit further discussion. The public has asked 
the government to do many things for it just 
because the private citizen could not get a fair 
and economical deal in any other way. 

There is a positive case for government serv- 
ice right along this very path, a case which 
many people overlook. A government, having 
taxing power, can distribute the expense bur- 
den for services more equitably than would 
otherwise be possible. Having the power of 
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eminent domain it can frequently acquire 
needed land cheaper than private persons 
could. Having the police power it can compel 
the use of its facilities in such way that all who 
need the services can get the benefit of them. 
It can compel all children to attend school, and 
all persons to be vaccinated. It can thus fill 
its schoolrooms and get a more even and bal- 
anced teaching load for each teacher. In public 
health it can, by a small expenditure on pre- 
ventive work, save many lives, prevent much 
sickness, and eliminate many large doctor and 
hospital bills which would otherwise have to be 
paid. In many cases, also, public expenditures 
result in “multiple utilities” as can be seen if 
one compares a public road used by many each 
day, with a private drive in a wealthy man’s 
estate, or a work of art hung in a municipal 
art gallery with one bought at the same ex- 
pense and hung in the home of a single indi- 
vidual. All of these considerations point to the 
conclusion that public expenditures probably 
result in more benefit for each dollar spent than 
do private expenditures. 

One other point needs to be considered. A 
local government in this country may expend 
money only for “public purposes,” as defined 
in advance by laws and court decisions. Thus 
there is a collective judgment on the propriety 
of the purpose of the expenditure in every case 
except where law is violated. Further, every ex- 
penditure can be reconsidered every year at 
budget-making time, by a group of public rep- 
resentatives. When times are good, their scru- 
tiny of expenditures is not always sufficiently 
careful, but when hard times come it can al- 
ways be made strict again. Finally, any tax- 
payer or group of taxpayers always have it in 
their power by court action to delay unwise ex- 
penditures and to defeat unlawful ones. Thus 
there is thrown about the process of public ex- 
penditure a group of safeguards which do not 
generally operate in the case of private indebt- 
edness. How many of us do not recall unwise 
expenditures made by us as individuals on the 
spur of the moment and without due consid- 
eration! 

ArE TAXES THE CAUSE oF HARD TIMES? 

It is sometimes said that taxes are the cause 
of hard times——or at least that they are keeping 
times hard. We cannot analyze this point in 
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detail, but suggest two hypothetical cases— 
that of a farmer, and that of a partly employed 
city workman. 

In 1928 farm produce had a good market at 
fair but not high prices, while the city work- 
man was steadily employed. By 1931, farm 
produce had dropped to one of the lowest price 
levels in recent history, and the city workman 
was only employed for part time. 


1928 1931 

Farmer, cash income $1,400 $300 
Taxes 110 120 
Net Income $1.2900 $180) 
City Workman, cash incom $1,600 $700 
Taxes 100 110 
Net Incom« $1,500 $590 


While these are hypothetical cases, they are 
perhaps fairly typical for the most unfortu- 
nate farmers and the most unfortunate class of 
city workmen. Did taxes ‘‘cause”’ the great re- 
duction in their incomes between 1928 and 
1931? Whocan say? Are taxes keeping them 
poor? The question is really, how well-off 
would they be if they paid no taxes whatever? 
The answer is that they would still be much 
worse off than in 1928 after deducting that 
year’s taxes. What is keeping them poor is, 
generally speaking, the terrific drop in farm 
prices and the wide-spread unemployment. Be- 
side these two major catastrophes, taxes are 
relatively much less important. They are a se- 
rious irritation, but hardly a major cause. 


Wuat NEEDs TO BE DoNE? 

But cannot the tax burden be reduced? The 
writer believes that it can be, will be, and is 
being reduced. The taxpayers’ revolt has had 
the useful result of calling to the attention of 
many public officials the fact that a depression 
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has come and that every possible economy 
should be practiced. Some expenditures may 
have to be increased, such as those for poor 
relief, but reasonable economies can be made 
in many other directions. These possible econ- 
omies should all be tried, but always with the 
clear purpose of maintaining as fully as possi- 
ble every useful service. 

Should the salaries of public officers and 
employees be reduced? It is significant that 
President Hoover makes no such proposal for 
the national service in his recent budget mes- 
sage. He probably realizes, as many others 
do, that the public servant never fully regained 
the real losses he suffered during the wartime 
and post-war inflation, and that to cut salaries 
and wages generally is unjustified. There is 
no fact basis for such action, and the long-run 
effect on the quality of public service may be 
very serious. This does not mean, however, 
that in many places some salaries and wage- 
scales might not be found which are out of line 
and unjustified. Only by careful study could 
such situations be revealed. Such studies 
should be made. 

Every effort needs to be made to bring pub- 
lic expenditures to as low a point as is consist- 
ent with reasonable efficiency, but this alone 
will not be enough. The question of economy 
cannot be separated from the question of fair- 
ness in the tax system. Every study made in 
recent years has revealed that farmers as a 
class have borne more, much more, than their 
fair share of taxes. The small home owner in 
the city has also suffered under our present 
taxing system. Merely to cut taxes and ex- 
penditures will not remove these inequalities. 
The system as a whole needs to be reconsidered 
and overhauled. 
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The Special Problem for this Issue— 


Payroll Reductions in the Municipal Service 


Of the thirty-four cities reporting, fifteen have reduced salaries and wages 
either by a horizontal cut or by graduated scale with larger cuts for higher 
salaries. In some instances, performance on the job and length of service 
were taken into account. Nearly all of the cities reporting have used such 
methods as reducing the number of hours of work, vacations without pay, leav- 
ing vacancies unfilled, consolidating and eliminating positions, retirement of 
older employees, and use of mechanical equipment in reducing the total expend- 


itures for personal services. 





Uses Probst Rating System to 
Determine Pay 
By O. E. Carr 


City Manager, Oakland, California 


In Oakland salary adjustments rather than 
reductions have been made and although a few 
increases have been granted in order to conform 
to the prevailing rates in industry, salary and 
wage expenditures have been reduced $13,000 a 
month. The salaries paid by the city were gen- 
erally in excess of the rates normally paid by in- 
dustry for similar services in this locality; how- 
ever, no attempt was made to reduce the pay to 
the present abnormal level. The amount and qual- 
ity of service have improved while the morale 
appears unchanged. Oakland has adopted the 
Probst rating system and in the future it is to be 
used as a basis for increasing or reducing the pay 
of employees. Further economies amounting to 
$9,000 per month have been effected through the 
elimination of unnecessary positions and leaving 
vacancies unfilled. The salaries of the police and 
fire forces have not been reduced 


Centralizes Stenographic Forces 
By A. B. Curter 
City Manager, Cape May, New Jersey 


In order to meet the reduced income caused 
by uncollected taxes and to reduce taxes, numer- 
ous methods have been used in Cape May to cur- 
tail expenditures for personal services. No sala- 
ries have been increased since the beginning of 
1931 and those of the professional and clerical 
employees have been reduced to meet the polit- 
ical cry that these services are paid too much 
Wages ranging from 40 cents to $1 per hour have 
been cut to 25 and 50 cents in conformity with 
the labor scale established by the state in setting 


up the machinery for unemployment relief con- 
tribution to local governments in New Jersey. By 
centralizing stenographic work at the city hall, 
private stenographers have been eliminated and 
the use of mechanical equipment has made pos- 
sible a still further reduction in the office force. 
Vacancies occurring through retirement or other 
causes are left unfilled and the work involved 
is distributed among the remaining employees or 
is handled at odd times by workers in other de- 
partments. It is to be expected that the service 
and the morale will change with the condition of 
the times. However, the general attitude of the 
employees is to accept the inevitable 


Reorganizes Services and Abolishes 


Positions 


City Manager, Dayton, Ohio 


The personnel agency in Dayton uses an effi- 
ciency rating system that really indicates per- 
formance on the job; it consists of monthly re- 
ports by division heads. These reports are scru- 
tinized and approved by department heads and in 
turn by the civil service board which establishes 
the final rating. Ordinarily the rating system is 
used as a basis for reducing or increasing pay, but 
since the tax revenues collected by the county 
are 22 per cent below normal and other revenues 
are greatly reduced a comprehensive wage and sal- 
ary reduction of 10 per cent in salaries of $1,500 
or more was put into effect on February 1, 1932 
The rates of pay for labor have been subjected 
to cuts ranging from no cut at 40 cents an hour 
to a 10 per cent cut at 65 cents. Since Ohio laws 
require cities to live within their incomes and 
the reduction in salaries and wages proved insufti- 
cient, the process of paring appropriations has 
necessitated leaving vacancies unfilled, combining 
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duties, abolishing positions, and curtailment of 
services. Nevertheless, the morale is such that 
the present employees will do their utmost to con- 
tinue the high standard of service despite added 
duties 


Larger Cuts for Higher Salaries 
By I. R. ELtison 
City Manager, Muskegon, Michigan 

All municipal employees of Muskegon have 
received salary reductions ranging from 2 to 20 
per cent in order to conform with the prevail- 
ing rates in industry and to meet greatly reduced 
income. The following scale of reduction has been 
applied: 2 per cent cut in annual salary or wage 
of $1,500; 4 per cent in salaries from $1,500 to 
$2,200; 6 per cent, $2,200 to $3,000; 8 per cent, 
$3,000 to $5,000; and 20 per cent cut in salaries 
of $5,000 or over. These reductions have been 
accompanied by an improvement in the amount 
and quality of service but close observation seems 
to indicate a decline in morale. Other methods of 
reducing the total expenditure for personal serv- 
ices have not been applied and the increased use 
of mechanical equipment was thought especially 
unwise for it would only throw more out of work 
and add to the group of 2,000 families that the 
city is feeding at the present time. The total sal- 
ary and wage budget in 1932 will be $365,767 
or about $17,000 less than in 1931. 


Council Opposes Cut for Laborers 
3y GEORGE GARRETT 
City Manager, Astoria, Oregon 

Delinquent taxes last year amounted to 50 per 
cent of the levy and as a consequence the city 
defaulted on bond and interest payments due on 
November 1, 1931. In view of the greatly reduced 
income and the local situation, a schedule for 
the reduction of salaries was recommended to the 
council and was adopted for 1932. The schedule 
involves reductions on a graduated scale with a 
maximum cut of 25 per cent for monthly salaries 
of $500 or more. The scale starts at 5 per cent 
on monthly salaries of $100 or less and increases 
gradually to 15 per cent on salaries of $250 to 
$500 a month, and 25 per cent on salaries of $500 
or over. Although the wages of city laborers 
were $4.80 a day while labor in private industry 
was receiving $2.40 to $3.60, the council adopted 
the policy that the city wage should not be re- 
duced; nor have the salaries of elected officials 
been reduced. The morale of the employees no 
doubt will be lowered when they receive their first 
pay checks under the new schedule. 


Acting upon the manager’s recommendation, the 
council consolidated the street and water depart- 
ments eliminating the position of water superin- 
tendent and several minor positions. However, the 
council subsequently restored the position of dep- 
uty city auditor, and, upon being presented with 
a petition signed by 488 citizens, increased the 
police department to its 1931 strength. As one 
member of the council stated, “It is up to the man- 
ager to get the money to pay the added expense.” 
The total expenditure for salaries in 1932 will be 
$90,506 or about $15,000 less than in 1931. 


Salaries Not to be Reduced 
By W. F. Day 
City Manager, Staunton, Virginia 

The city of Staunton has neither increased nor 
decreased the salaries and wages of employees 
and as a result of this policy both the amount 
and quality of service as well as the morale of 
employees show an appreciable improvement. The 
city council has stated that it does not consider 
a salary or wage reduction necessary at this time. 
However, hours of work have been reduced from 
a ten-hour day to a nine-hour day and the six- 
day week to a five-day week. More rigid supervi- 
sion has been applied and some vacancies have 
been left unfilled and several positions have been 


Tota. EXPENDITURES FOR PERSONAL SERVICES NOT 


INCLUDING SCHOOLS OVER A THREE-YEAR PERIOD 





Total expenditure for 
personal service 


City 1930 1931 1932 
Alliance, Neb.* $ 66.475 $ 61,662 §$ 52,000 
Astoria, Ore.* 112,119 105,262 90,505 
Big Spring, Tex.* 73,505 69,735 
Cape May, N. J. 18,110 16,536 14,285 
Charlottesville, Va.* 96,390 91,840 91,746 
Dubuque, Ia 350,000 347 935 337,660 
Ferndale, Mich.’ 220,594 198,881 185,000 
Fort Worth, Tex 1,483,358 1,239,787 
Janesville, Wis.’ 108,000 108,000 108,000 
Kenosha, Wis. 612,300 615,000 614,000 
Kingsport, Tenn 233,607 232,438 198,086 
Lakeland, Fla.* 300,762 273,857 232,730 


Louisville, Ky. 
Marshall, Tex 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Portsmouth, Va 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


3,032,740 3,072,985 3,000,000 
49.008 50,118 49 320 
382,969 382,969 365,767 
382,283 372,899 

6,554,529 6,385,656 6.302.956 


St. Johnsbury, Va. 35,000 35,000 31,509 
Staunton, Va 85,801 90,370 95,000 
anne, Ga 15.266 13,395 12,009 
Wichita Falls, Tex.* 410,402 415,902 307 801 
Wilmette, IIL 160,000 160,000 135,000 





*Cities thus indicated adopted a classification and 
compensation plan before reducing salaries. 
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eliminated by consolidation. The 1932 estimate 
of expenditures for personal services shows an 
1931 


increase of $5,000 over 


Payroll Reduced by Consolidating 


Positions 


By Jay F. Gipes 


City Manager, Ferndale, Michigan 


The total expenditure for personal services es- 
timated at $185,000 for 1932, is $35,000 less than 
the 1930 expenditure. The amount and quality of 
service, as well as the morale of employees has 
remained unchanged by this reduction which was 
accomplished through lowering salaries, reducing 
the hours of work, leaving vacancies unfilled, and 
consolidating positions. With the exception of 
library employees, who received an increase over 
the rates of the previous year, and elected offi 
cers, a 10 per cent reduction was made on yearly 
salaries of over $1,000, and on wages over 50 
cents per hour in order to conform to the pre- 
vailing rates of industry. In addition, laborers 
were put on a seven-hour day five days per 
week and some salaried employees were placed 
on a seven-hour day basis with salaries reduced 
accordingly. Three positions were eliminated by 
combining the positions of building inspector and 
electrical inspector, the plumbing inspector and 
the superintendent of the water department, and 
the engineer and the assessor. 


Salaries Standardized Prior to 
Reduction 


By L. A. Goines 
City Manager, Alliance, Nebraska 

All employees have received salary cuts with 
the exception of elected officers, laborers, and 
those receiving salaries of $1,200 or less. Em- 
ployees whose salaries ranged from $1,200 to 
$3,600 received a reduction of 10 per cent; and 
of the two employees receiving more than $3,690, 
one received a 12'2 per cent cut, and the city 
manager a reduction of 15 per cent. There has 
been a reduction in hours of work only to the 
extent of curtailing activities not absolutely nec- 
essary and wherever possible positions have been 
consolidated. Since all positions had been classi- 
fied and salaries standardized several years ago, 
the reductions did not work a hardship on any 
particular group. Alliance is not enough 
to warrant a personnel agency; the city manager 
rates each employee on the basis of interest in 
work and _ through 


large 


reports trom department 


| March 


heads. These ratings are taken into account dur- 
ing ordinary times in increasing or reducing pay, 


City Employees Contribute to Relief 
Fund 

By WititaM | 

City M 


(Brie 
inager, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


There has been no reduction in the salary 
schedule of city employees since the beginning 
of 1931, but owing to the demands for funds in 
the poor-relief department, all city employees, in- 
cluding employees in the public schools and public 
library are donating a percentage of their 1932 
salaries for this purpose. This plan applies to all 
employees including those on the weekly payroll 
as well as the office workers and in outline is as 
follows: Employees receiving more than $1,334 
a year are donating 10 per cent; those receiving 
between $1,200 and $1,334 contribute an amount 
sufficient to bring their salary to $1,200; while 
those $1,200 or less 
asked to make a donation 


receiving have not been 
This arrangement has 
had a very fine effect upon the personnel and 
it is believed that the plan will not lower the 
quality of service but rather increase the loyalty 
of the employees. The total expenditure for 
1932 will be $614,000, or 


1931. 


personal services in 
$1,000 less than in 


Reduces Salaries of All Except Elected 
Officers 
By A. B. VicKER\Y 


Supervisor of Utilities, Fort Worth, Texas 


Salaries and wages of all city employees ex- 
cept elected officers have been reduced. Approxi- 
mately one million dollars of delinquent taxes are 
outstanding; the collections are about 95 per 
cent of normal and miscellaneous municipal re- 
ceipts show a loss of 2 per cent; but the 1932 
estimate of expenditures for personal services 
of the general city government exclusive of em- 
ployees in the departments of park, water, rec- 
reation, and libraries, indicates a reduction of 
$240,000 under the figure for 1931. Ninety-five 
per cent of all city employees received the same 
horizontal cut in rates of pay while the salaries 
and wages of the remaining 5 per cent were cut 
on the basis of whether the position was under- 
paid prior to 1931, the reduction varying accord- 
ingly. Although the personnel agency uses an 
efficiency rating system which consists of a quar- 
terly report made by the department, this rating 
does not give a very accurate measure of job 
performance and therefore is not used as a basis 
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for reducing or increasing pay. In addition to a 
horizontal cut other methods are being used to 
reduce the personal service item, including: va- 
cations without pay, more rigid supervision, leav- 
ing vacancies unfilled, and consolidation and 
elimination of positions. No appreciable effect 
of the reduction is evident either upon the qual- 
ity or amount of work or upon the morale of 
employees 


Lowered Morale as a Result of 
Salary Cuts 
By Hl. A. YANCES 

Citv Manager, Charlottesville, Virginia 


Reductions in the salaries and wages of city 
employees were made to satisfy “popular demand” 
and not because of any serious financial condition 
of the city or because salaries were too high. The 
council, however, believed that the lowered cost 
of living and the fact that other cities were re- 
ducing salaries justified their action. The reduced 
scale which became effective on January 1, 1932, 
consisted of a 10 per cent cut applicable to em- 
ployees, administrative heads, and council mem- 
bers. A few vacancies have been left unfilled tem- 
porarily due to seasonal conditions. Although the 
employees accepted the reduced scale without pro- 
test there is no question but that the general morale 
has been lowered and regardless of efforts to the 
contrary a decline in efficiency seems unavoidable. 


Older Employees Are Retired 
By C. M. Ossorn 


Village Manager, Wilmette, Illinois 


Since all citizens have received a reduction in 
their salaries and incomes and since the cost of 
living has been decreasing, the feeling in Wilmette 
is that it was no more than just and fair that the 
public employees should share in the reductions. 
As the number of positions in the city service is 
small, a comprehensive salary and wage policy 
was not set up but a horizontal cut of 10 per 
cent effective January 1, 1932, was applied to 
all employees with the exception of elected off- 
cials. The number of employees is being reduced 
by not filling vacancies and by the retirement of 
certain older employees. In the street department 
some employees are being rotated giving them 
one week off without pay in each month, and 
certain other employees are working only three 
days per week. The expenditure for personal 
services has been reduced from $160,000 in 1931 


to $135,000 estimated for 1932 


Sixteen of Twenty-two Cities Have Not 
Reduced Salaries 
Bic Sprinc, Texas (13,735): Salaries have not 
been reduced but vacancies are being left unfilled 
and several positions have been eliminated through 
consoliation.—E. V. Spence 


Dusugue, Iowa (41,769): The 1932 budget 
which goes into effect April 1, provides for a re- 
duction in operating expenses of 7.9 per cent as 
compared with the expenditures for the current 
fiscal year. This reduction does not contemplate 
salary cuts, but there has been some discussion 
about a compulsory vacation of two weeks without 
pay, which would save $11,000 per year —R. M 
Evans 

Dover, DELAWARE (4,800): Salaries and wages 
have not been reduced—L. D. Shank. 


DURHAM, NoRTH CAROLINA (52,037): Salaries 
have not been reduced, but it is likely that such 
action will be taken within the next few weeks.— 
R. W. Flack. 

EDGEWORTH, PENNSYLVANIA (1,679): There 
have been no salary reductions to date but it is 
likely that a cut of 5 to 10 per cent will become 
effective soon—H. F. Burkholder. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA (62,736): Salaries have 
not been reduced but city employees gave 5 per 
cent of their pay over a six months’ period to the 
relief fund. Salary reductions may be necessary on 
July 1, 1932, if the county assessor reduces the 
valuation of all property 25 per cent, as he has 
indicated he would do.—C. E. Douglas. 

GRAND JUNCTION, CoLorapo (10,247): Wages 
and salaries have not been reduced, but if condi- 
tions do not improve and tax collections are not 
better than in 1931 a 10 per cent cut will be neces- 
sary on July 1.—J. P. Soderstrum. 

JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN (21,628): Salaries and 
wages have not been reduced and no cuts are con- 
templated.—Henry Traxler. 

KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE (11,914): The expendi- 
tures for personal services have been reduced by 
a horizontal salary cut of 10 per cent applicable 
to all employees except elected officers and labor- 
ers. In addition, the elimination of various posi- 
tions has resulted in a further reduction of 9.8 per 
cent as compared with the salaries and wages 
paid last year —F. L. Cloud 

LAKELAND, FLortpa (18,554): The salary and 
wage budget for 1932 is $232,730, or about $41,000 
less than in 1931. All employees received cuts 
based upon the length of service and performance 
on the job and in the case of laborers the rates 
of pay remain the same with shorter working 
hours.—Charles Larsen 
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LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
cent * 


(307,745): A 10 per 
‘suspension” of salaries and wages of all city 
employees has been made effective from January 
1, 1932 to August 1, 1932, when it is hoped that 
the pay rates in effect in 1931 may be restored, 
together with payment of the amount suspended. 
In some cases the hours of work have been reduced 
and wherever possible, vacancies have been left 
unfilled. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN (578,249): There 
have been no salary cuts in the Milwaukee munic- 
ipal service.—Daniel W. Hoan, mayor. 





MARSHALL, Texas (16,203): Salaries and wages 
have not been reduced and no cuts are contem- 
plated. In addition to the regular municipal force, 
the city has employed 125 men at the rate of 
$6 a week on such work as installing water and 
sewer mains.—H. J. Graeser. 

NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA (18,539): No salary 
cuts have been made to date but a horizontal cut 
applicable to all employees and on a graduated 
scale with larger cuts for higher salaries is in pros- 
pect—H. E. Goddard. 

Norwoop, MAssACHUSETTS (15,049): Salaries 
and wages have not been reduced and no cuts 
are contemplated; firemen, policemen, and school 
teachers have received the usual automatic annual 
increases.—C. A. Bingham. 

OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLAHOMA (185,389): Sal- 
aries and wages have not been reduced but cuts 
ranging from 5 to 10 per cent are contemplated.— 
Albert L. McRill. 

OUTREMONT, CANADA (18,884): Salaries and 
wages have not been reduced and no cuts are con- 
templated.—E. Lacroix. 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA (45,704): Salaries and 
wages have not been reduced but about $10,000 
less will be spent for personal services in 1932 
than in 1931 as a result of the consolidation of 
positions. The operating budget of the city has 
been reduced during the last five years approx- 
imately $100,000, through a reorganization of the 
activities, rigid supervision, and the establishment 
of a cost accounting system. The mayor recently 
advised a local bank that salaries of municipal 
employees would not be reduced until the banks 
and other local businesses did so, and until the 
Federal government took action along that line. 
For the time being no cuts are contemplated — 
Frank C. Hanrahan. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YorkK (328,132): The total 
expenditure for personal services in 1932 is esti- 
mated at $6,302,956, or $82,700 less than in 1931. 
Only employees in the professional and adminis- 
trative groups have received cuts, but no vacan- 
cies have been filled unless necessary. No general 
salary reductions are contemplated.—C. Arthur 
Poole. 

St. JOHNSBURY, VERMONT (7,920): Salaries and 
wages have been reduced by a 10 per cent horizon- 
tal cut applicable to all employees—Ralph W. 
Orebaugh. 

Toccoa, GEorGIA (4,602): All employees have 
received salary reductions——E. P. Bridges. 

Wicuita FALts, Texas (43,690): All employees 
have received salary reductions, vacancies have 
been left unfilled, some positions have been elim- 
inated, older employees have been retired, and the 
number of hours of work has been reduced. The 
total salary budget of $307,802 for 1932 is about 
$108,000 less than in 1931.—V. R. Smitham 





The Problem for a Future Issue 


MUNICIPAL WORK PROGRAMS 


(1) What departments, if any, submit monthly cumulative reports which show the units of werk 
done as compared with a similar period for the preceding year or with the estimate for the current 


period? 


(2) For what activities or departments are (a) annual programs of work prepared? (b 


(c) weekly? 


monthly ? 


(3) To what extent is an annual work program required from the department heads as a basis 


for expenditure requests for the budget year? 


(4) When budget hearings are held, is a detailed statement or analysis of the work to be done 


presented so as to give a complete picture of the proposed expenditures? 


Illustrate by an example. 


(5) To what extent is actual accomplishment during the year compared with the estimated work 


and costs appearing in the work program? 


(6) Please attach copies of all forms, schedules, and charts used in connection with the work 


programs. 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions on this problem before March 19. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Sixty-one “Taxless” Cities 


Sixty-one cities and towns in the United States 
do not levy taxes for municipal operating ex- 
penses; the profits from the city-owned and oper- 
ated utilities are large enough to carry the oper- 
ating expenses of the city government, but most 
of these cities make a levy for debt service and 
receive certain miscellaneous revenue such as li- 
censes, fees, and fines. Of the sixty-one cities, fifty- 
three are in Oklahoma, ranging from 281 to 16,136 
in population. The largest “taxless” city is Lub- 
bock, Texas, with a population of 20,520; the total 
general municipal expenses of about $180,000 in 
1931 were financed from the net profit of the 
water and light plants. The revenue from the 
city tax levy of 95 cents per $100 assessed valu- 
ation was applied to debt service and to the board 
of city development, a municipal organization 
resembling a chamber of commerce, supported by 
a mandatory levy. 

Winfield, Kansas, a city with a population of 
0,398, will not levy a city tax for general operating 
purposes in 1932, except special levies voted by the 
people: library, 6 cents; band, 5 cents; and hos- 
pital, 10 cents per $100 assessed valuation. In addi- 
tion, there is a levy of 29 cents for bond retirement 
and interest, but the $138,000 for municipal oper- 
ating expenses other than library, band, and hos- 
pital, will come from the profits of the water, 
light, and gas plants. Colby, Kansas, is beginning 
its fourth year without levying general property 
taxes. A net profit of $37,416 from the water and 
light plants in 1931 was applied to the cost of 
administering the city’s affairs. The city of Belle- 
ville, Kansas, in 1930 levied a tax of $1.39 per 
$100 assessed valuation; in 1931 all levies were 
eliminated except 81 cents for the sinking fund. 
The money needed to carry on municipal activi- 
ties was obtained from the surplus revenue of 
the water and light department. During the last 
ten years, electric rates have been reduced five 
times and water rates four times. In 1931, Ha- 
warden, Iowa, levied a tax of 16 cents but be- 
ginning April 1, 1932, owing to the successful 
operation of the light and water plants, no tax 
will be levied. Another lowa town, West Liberty, 
is debt free and the only tax levied is the poll 
tax; all municipal expenses are paid from the 
earnings of the light plant 

Ponca City, Oklahoma, with 16,136 inhabitants, 
has levied no taxes for general municipal purposes 


during the last five years. The net profit from the 
water and light utilities has averaged 17 per cent 
for several years; in 1930 the $240,000 profit paid 
all city operating expenses. In Chanute, Kansas, 
a city with a population of 10,277, a tax rate of 
$1.38 per $100 assessed valuation in 1923 was 
reduced gradually until 1931 when no tax was 
levied. The municipal water, light, and gas plants, 
representing a total investment of $1,266,000, 
have an outstanding indebtedness of only $161,000. 
In Trenton, Nebraska, the city-owned light, water, 
and ice plants pay all municipal expenses includ- 
ing debt service. City Manager J. W. Flint of 
Cushing, Oklahoma, states that the “revenue from 
water works pays all city operating expenses, and 
a study of water rates in sixteen surrounding cit- 
ies shows that eight cities have higher sates and 
eight lower rates. When the municipal light plant 
is completed, the light rates will be reduced one- 
third under present rates paid to the privately- 
owned plant.” Reports from other “taxless”’ cities 
are in agreement with the situation in Cushing; 
as a rule, utility rates in these cities are lower than 
those of privately-owned plants. 

Most writers on the subject maintain that the 
city should not pay even a part of the general 
municipal expenses from utility profits on the 
ground that such excess charges are not fair to 
the consumer. Nevertheless, the city officials of 
the “taxless” cities strongly defend their system; 
the idea is not opposed by citizens and as Former 
City Manager R. W. Callaway of Tecumseh, Okla- 
homa, wrote: “Since 62 per cent of our water 
and light consumers are renters, the utility rates 
are in effect a tax levy on these people who other- 
wise would not make any direct payments to the 
city government.” 


Professionalizing Police Work 

With a view of placing police training on a 
more professional basis, four-day police schools 
have been held recently at the University of Wis- 
consin, Northwestern University, and the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. The Wisconsin school was un- 
der the direction of A. G. Barry, superintendent 
of the Juvenile Detention Home, Chicago, and 
the course was sponsored by the League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities, the University Extension 
Division, the Wisconsin Police Chiefs’ Association, 
and the Milwaukee police department. Ninety-two 
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officers from forty-eight cities and villages en- 
rolled for the course, and fifty more attended one 
or more sessions. Especial emphasis was placed 
on the use of the fingerprint system for the detec- 
tion of criminals, which led to an appeal for a 
state criminal identification. The 
courses had to do mainly with recent develop 
ments of 


division of 
police techniques, while the four-day 
conference on police problems and methods at 
Northwestern University on February 15 to 18 
emphasized the broader professional aspects of 
police work—the selection of police officers, police 
training, co-ordinating social agencies for crime 
prevention, accident reporting and the use of ac 
cident spot maps, reports and records, technical 
problems of traffic control, police leadership, and 
lawless administration of the law. Nearly two 
hundred police officers from cities in four states 
attended the Northwestern University course 
which was under the immediate direction of Pro- 
fessor A. R. Hatton, and was sponsored by the 
University and the Evanston police department. 
The first session of the Oklahoma Police Train- 
ing School, held in Tulsa during the week of Feb- 
ruary 8, was sponsored by the University of Okla- 
homa, the Oklahoma Municipal League, and the 
police departments of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Paying Taxes on the Installment Plan 

The plan of allowing taxpayers to pay taxes in 
quarterly or monthly installments is receiving con- 
siderable attention among city officials and gov- 
ernmental researchers who believe that the archaic 
methods of tax collection in most cities are ac- 
countable in part at least for the large amount of 
delinquent taxes. Three cities have recently made 
provision to receive tax payments in monthly in- 
stallments. The council of Fair Lawn, New Jersey, 
a borough with 6,000 inhabitants, has just adopted 
a monthly payment plan as a result of the suc- 
cessful methods used by the City Housing Cor- 
poration, developers of the model subdivision of 
Radburn, in including in their mortgages a pro- 
vision that the home-owner is to pay the company 
monthly one-twelfth of the taxes which the com- 
pany in turn remits to the borough semi-annually. 
The city council of Portsmouth, Virginia, upon 
the suggestion of City Manager Frank C. Han- 
rahan, has adopted a plan permitting taxpayers 
to pay taxes weekly or monthly in advance to ap- 
ply on their tax bills; they receive interest on such 
payments until the date the tax bill is due, at 
which time necessary adjustments can be made. 
To facilitate the handling of payments deposit 
books similar to savings bank deposit books are 


issued to taxpayers. In Kingsport, Tennessee, a 
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city of 11,914 inhabitants, the tax levy for 1932 


is not due until November 1! 


but the city ad- 
vertised that beginning January 1 of this year, 
tax payments would be accepted in ten or less 
monthly installments, the total of such payments 
not to exceed the amount of the taxes paid the 
preceding year by the taxpayer. If it is discovered 
on November 1 that the taxes paid in advance 
exceed the levy for the current year, the differ- 
ence will be refunded, together with interest at 6 
per cent on all payments made on or before Octo- 
ber 1. Penalties are added on December 1 and 
each month thereafter, but arrangements may be 


made for partial payments of delinquent taxes at 


the convenience of the taxpayer 
Salisbury, North Carolina, receives tax pay- 
ments in five installments; Atlanta, Knoxville, 


Pittsburgh, Flint, and Edmonton (Canada) in 
quarterly installments; and Charleston, South Car- 
olina, Macon, Georgia, and Toronto, London, and 
St. John, Canada, in three installments. According 
to C. E. Rightor’s tabulation of tax rates in the 
December, 1931, National Municipal 
Review, 106 cities of 30,000 population or over 
collect taxes in two installments, and in 177 cities 
in this population group, taxes are due in one 
installment. Some of the larger cities, notably 
Chicago and Detroit, have provided for partial 
payments, that is, they will accept any part of the 
tax due. An alternate proposal that has been ad- 
vanced is to “stagger” tax payments by means of 
a zoning arrangement whereby the property own- 
ers in different zones would make their payments 
at different times. 


issue of 


In a number of cities early payment of taxes 
is encouraged by granting a discount for prompt 
payment. Kansas City, Missouri, allows a dis- 
count of 6 per cent on taxes paid during the first 
month and New York City, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Newark, and Jersey City 
allow discounts ranging from 1 to 4 per cent. 
Many smaller cities in West Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Florida and New York, allow a discount of 
2 per cent for early payment. 

The taxpayer receives water, light, and gas bills 
monthly or quarterly, but in most jurisdictions the 
tax bill, a far greater sum, is received only once 
or twice a year. The Federal government col- 
lects income taxes in four installments, but most 
municipalities take the average taxpayer's largest 
single yearly expense and ask him to pay in full; 
but the average person does not build up a reserve 
to meet his taxes. If his tax bill can be paid on 
an installment plan from his current income, if 
any, it is claimed the chances of collection would 
be better. Perhaps installment collections would 


cost more, but the added cost might be offset 
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by the introduction of new economies and modern 
machinery. It is argued by some that installment 
collection would spread the work out evenly and 
thus reduce collection costs. With a view of de- 
veloping a sound tax payment plan, the Michigan 
Municipal League recently appointed a commit- 
tee on tax payment plans to investigate the ex- 
perience of various cities that collect taxes in 
installments. 


The Toronto Tax Prepayment Plan 


Under a tax prepayment plan inaugurated at 
the beginning of 1927 by the City of Toronto, 
Canada, taxpayers may purchase so-called “tax 
prepayment receipts’ from the city at any time 
between January | and May | when the first tax 
installment is due. Taxpayers are allowed a dis- 
count at the rate of 5 per cent annually on the 
amounts paid, calculated to May 1. For example, 
the amount charged for a prepayment receipt hav- 
ing a par value of $100 is $98.45 if purchased from 
January 1 to 15; $98.65, from January 16 to 31; 
$98.85, from February 1 to 14, and so on. The 
experience of the past five years indicates that 
most taxpayers buy receipts during January and 
February, and this year receipts have been sold 
only during these two months. When the taxes 
become due on May 1 prepayment receipts are 
presented along with the tax bills, the par value of 
the receipts is credited to the taxes, and cash re- 
funds are made to noteholders having more pre- 
payment receipts than they need. The par value of 
prepayment receipts sold during the last five years 
has increased from $3,590,150 in 1927 to $4,339.- 
160 in 1931; the total city tax levy was approxi- 
mately $33,800,000 in 1931. The second and third 
installments on property taxes are due on July 
1 and September 1 respectively, but taxpayers 
who have paid in full on May 1, the date of the 
first installment, receive a discount of 1' per cent 
on the second and third installments in addition 
to the discount at the rate of 5 per cent obtained 
through the purchase of prepayment receipts.— 
Cart H. Cuatrters, secretary, International As- 
sociation of Comptrollers and Accounting Officers 


Organized Effort to Reduce Traffic Toll 


A total of 357 American cities were entered in 
the Inter-city Traffic Safety Contest when the list 
closed February 15, the National Safety Council 
has announced. Eleven of the thirteen cities having 
more than 500,000 population are enrolled, and 
all other population groups are well represented 
More than 50 per cent of all the cities entered 
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have carried on no known safety activity in the 
past; they may have realized the problem existed 
but have made little or no attempt to do anything 
about it, according to the National Safety Council 
officials who state that “the accident prevention 
activities this contest requires of every city entered 
will affect at least 25 per cent of the nation’s pop- 
ulation. The campaign holds the promise of get- 
ting at the individual driver more effectively than 
anything ever before attempted.” Each city must 
report its traffic accidents regularly, carry on an 
educational program, strengthen its traffic engi- 
neering and law enforcement machinery, and or- 
ganize for a continuous accident prevention effort. 
Cities will be graded largely on the improvement 
made in their motor vehicle fatality rates, but all 
the above factors will be scored. Trophies will be 
awarded to the winning city in each population 
group, and to the state making the best aggregate 
showing, soon after the first of next year. 


Portsmouth Inaugurates a “City Tax 
Deposit Plan” 


On March 1, the city of Portsmouth, Virginia, 
a city with 45,353 inhabitants, will put into effect 
a tax payment scheme to be known as the “city 
tax deposit plan,’ under which taxpayers may pay 
taxes weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly in ad- 
vance and receive interest until the tax bill is 
due on November 1, at which time adjustments 
can be made if necessary. To facilitate the han- 
dling of payments, the city will issue deposit books 
to taxpayers who wish to pay in advance. The 
present ancient method of collecting taxes once 
a year had its origin in colonial days when the 
chief income of Virginia planters was received in 
the fall of the year after the harvest. But now 
most people are paid salaries or wages weekly 
or monthly; they buy luxuries as well as neces- 
sities on the installment plan. Some taxpayers save 
money in anticipation of tax day, but the majority 
make no provision for paying the tax bill with 
the result that they have either to borrow money 
at 6 per cent or more or pay later with penalties 
added, in which case the city also had to borrow 
money in anticipation of taxes. It is believed that 
if these persons were permitted to pay taxes 
monthly in advance the amount of delinquencies 
would be lessened. The tax installment plan also 
should assist in the campaign to end hoarding; 
people who put money in postal savings, under 
carpets or mattresses, can deposit it with the city 
collector and receive interest at a rate to be de- 
termined by the council, probably between 4 and 
6 per cent. People are used to installment buying; 
why not pay for municipal services monthly? If 
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the weekly or monthly payment plan is used by 
a large number of taxpayers, it would tend to 
reduce governmental operations more nearly to 
a cash basis rather than carrying on largely on 
credit in anticipation of taxes and it would dis- 
tribute the administrative work of collecting taxes. 
Portsmouth at least is willing to experiment with 


this new tax payment plan.—F RANK C. HANRAHAN, 


city manager. 


Council-Manager Plan Urged for 


New York City 


A definite proposal for adapting the council- 
manager plan to New York City was presented to 
the Woman’s City Club of New York on January 
30 by Richard S. Childs, president of the City 
Club of New York and chairman of the council 
of the National Municipal League. Mr. Childs 
suggested dividing the city into districts of 100.- 
000 to 200,000 population, each electing one rep- 
resentative to serve on a council of fifty to one 
hundred members. This council would elect an 
executive committee which would be responsible to 
it and would select the city manager. Henry 
Bruere, a New York banker, proposed as a more 
immediate step the creation of a city manager 
appointed by the board of estimate. The council- 
manager plan as a possible corrective of local 
evils in New York City also was indicated by 
Judge Samuel Seabury in his recent report to 
the state legislature. 

The citizens of Port Arthur, Texas, a city of 
50,902 inhabitants, will vote on March 8 on the 
adoption of a council-manager charter and at the 
same time elect seven councilmen who will take 
office on March 14 in case the charter is adopted. 
Two small cities in Minnesota, Lake City and 
New Ulm, will hold referenda early this spring 
on the adoption of council-manager charters. The 
voters of Stamford, Connecticut, a city with 43,- 
346 inhabitants, will decide on May 16 between 
a council-manager charter and a strong mayor 
charter, and in Elmira, New York, petitions are 
being circulated calling for a special election on 
the adoption of the council-manager plan. The 
council of Northampton, Pennsylvania, a borough 
with a population of 9,839, has made the council- 
manager plan effective by ordinance and a week 
later the Jeannette, Pennsylvania, council re- 
scinded the council-manager ordinance which had 
been in effect since 1929. In Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
and Kinsley, Kansas, petitions have been filed with 
the city clerk requesting referenda on the aban- 
donment of the council-manager plan. Ravalli 
County, Montana, on February 23 defeated a pro- 
posal to adopt the county manager plan. 


| March 


Do Tests Have Any Predictive Value? 

Several municipalities are discovering that there 
is typically a very low—in some cases a negative— 
correlation between the tests that are being used 
by cities all over the country in tests for entrance 
into the municipal service and the ratings given 
employees under the Probst rating system after 
entrance into the service. With a view of deter- 
mining the predictive value of tests, the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration and The Uni- 
versity of Chicago are co-operating in an intensive 
research project which will include at least five 
classes of public employees; prison guards, hos- 
pital attendants, patrolmen, clerks, and junior civil 
engineers. The tec hnique to be followed in the 
survey will involve a study of the previous train- 
ing and experience, personal qualities, character, 
and so forth, of a large number of employees for 
each group and a comparison of these data with 
the ratings made on the entrance tests and actual 
performance on the job. The investigations, un- 
der the direction of Fred Telford. already have 
been begun in the California and Maryland State 
services and studies are contemplated for Los An- 
geles, Detroit, Cincinnati, State of New Jersey, 
and perhaps other public jurisdictions 


How Will American Cities Answer 
These Questions ? 


The fifth congress of the International Union 
of Local Authorities will be held in London, May 
23 to 29 to consider two subjects, one of which 
is the training of local government officials with 
special reference to the administrative and clerical 
grades. In order to prepare national reports which 
will form the basis of general reports question- 
naires have been circulated among organizations 
of public officials asking for essential information. 
With regard to education and training of local 
government employees before entrance into the 
service, there are questions asking whether a stand- 
ard of education is required before entering the 
municipal civil service, and, if so, whether it is 
tested by means of competitive or qualifying ex- 
aminations. There is a question asking whether 
the schools or universities make any special pro- 
vision for the training of students who desire to 
enter the municipal service. Another question 
asked is whether there are any special institutions 
officially recognized for this purpose and what in- 
ducement is offered in order to obtain for the mu- 
nicipal service men and women who have had a 
university training. The various members of the 
International Union are further asked to state 
whether, after appointment to the municipal serv- 
ice, there are definite terms of probation during 
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which the official is required to submit to edu- 
cational or other tests in order to qualify for per- 
manent appointment or promotion. What oppor- 
tunity is offered to the officials for study? Do the 
universities provide a course of teaching espe- 
cially adapted to the study of municipal adminis- 
tration or of any subjects especially bearing on 
the intellectual equipment of officials? Are there 
any arrangements within local governments for 
lectures or other forms of education or training? 
Can an officer transfer from one department to 
another, from law to finance, and so forth? 

The second subject of investigation, the prac- 
tical working of local authorities, comprehends 
the relation between the executive head and the 
local council, extent of the chief administrator's 
control over local employees, and financial pro- 
cedure. For instance, there are questions asking 
how the chief administrator is appointed, for what 
period, what qualifications are needed, to what 
extent can he act independently, by whom are mu- 
nicipal employees appointed and dismissed, is 
there any one official who has general control over 
the entire office staff, are salaries such as to attract 
qualified men? 

Public administrators and students of govern- 
ment in the United States will be greatly interested 
in the discussions of the congress for it appears 
that practically the entire meeting will be devoted 
to the matter of education and training of local 
administrative officers, the relation of the chief ad- 
ministrator to the legislative body, and the extent 
of his control over administrative affairs, thus in- 
dicating trends toward the professionalization of 
the chief administrator in local government. Per- 
sons who plan to attend the conference may secure 
additional information by addressing Luther Gul- 
ick, Institute of Public Administration, 261 Broad- 
way, New York, or G. Montagu Harris, O. B. E., 
general secretary of the International Congress of 
Local Authorities, Ministry of Health, Whitehall, 
London, S. W. 1. 


Wisconsin First State to Adopt Un- 
employment Insurance 


An experiment with unemployment insurance 
has been launched by Wisconsin, the first of the 
forty-eight states to adopt such a measure, with 
the signing by Governor LaFollette late in Jan- 
uary of a bill which compels every employer of 
ten or more men to build up a reserve fund; 
employers will contribute 2 per cent of the pay- 
roll until the reserve equals $55 for each em- 
ployee, after which the employer will contribute 
1 per cent of the payroll until the total reserve 
equals $75 each. The fund may be enlarged by 
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voluntary contributions of employees. To be 
eligible for aid, an employed worker must have 
been a Wisconsin resident for two years and 
when he is laid off for reasons other than his 
own, a trade dispute, or an act of God, he may 
draw up to $10 a week for a maximum of ten 
weeks. Any person attending school during the 
period of unemployment will receive an additional 
benefit of $1 a week. Those not coming under 
the law include farm laborers, railroad employees, 
domestic help, workers on unemployment relief 
projects, substitute workers, and persons guaran- 
teed a yearly salary of $1,500 or more. Provisions 
of the law are to be administered by the State In- 
dustrial Commission to which all contributions are 
to be paid. If by June 1, 1933, the employers of 
175,000 employees have voluntarily established 
unemployment insurance plans which meet with 
the approval of the Industrial Commission, the 
compulsory features of the law will not take effect. 
The Industrial Commission is given power to es- 
tablish and maintain free public employment of- 
fices; to employ experts to assist in promoting 
the regularization of employment; and to publish 
the results of investigations and research. Thus 
what labor and liberals have been preaching for 
years has become an actuality in Wisconsin. In 
this connection, it is of interest to note that an 
interstate commission named by the Governors of 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, and Ohio has just submitted a 
report in which compulsory unemployment in- 
surance is recommended. 


Northwestern Establishes Two Police 
Schools 


A four weeks’ course dealing with scientific 
methods of crime detection will be inaugurated 
on April 4 by the Scientific Crime Detection Lab- 
oratory at Northwestern University, and students 
desiring to enroll for the course must have had 
police training or other properly qualifying ex- 
perience. This course will include instruction in 
sixty different subjects and students will be ex- 
pected to maintain notebooks, the final grade to 
be determined upon the basis of notebook work 
and the standing in the final examination. An- 
other course, also under the direction of the Sci- 
entific Crime Detection Laboratory, will be of- 
fered during the week beginning May 2, under 
the direction of a staff of experts including mem- 
bers of the faculties of Northwestern University, 
The University of Chicago, and the police depart- 
ments of Chicago and vicinity, as well as various 
governmental agencies including several Federal 
departments. The course will be open to per- 
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sons who plan to take competitive examinations 
for appointment as police officers and also to per- 
sons who are members of police forces. The course 
will be limited to a total of 150 students. The 
outline of subjects has been prepared with the 
assistance of Police Commissioner James P. All- 
man of Chicago, and Bruce Smith of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, New York City. The 
main divisions of the course include: crime and 
the criminal, library practice for a police offi- 
cer, criminal law, administration of criminal jus- 
tice, records and reports, traffic, identification, 
criminal investigation, patrol organization and ad- 
ministration, use and care of fire arms, methods 
of patrol, and first-aid. Additional information 
about these two courses may be obtained from 
the Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory, 469 
East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


Going to the Root of the Crime Problem 


A sociological study of the part played by he- 
redity and environment in the making of gangsters 
is under way in New York City in an area of 170 
city blocks with a population of 300,000. With 
the exception of the research director, Frederic M. 
Thrasher of the department of sociology, New 
York University, and a few trained research work- 
ers, the investigators are provided by the emer- 
gency unemployment relief committee and re- 
ceive $15 a week. The boys of the district are 
being studied from many angles—club members 
are compared with non-club members, their types 
and backgrounds are being carefully catalogued 
and a painstaking effort is made to determine 
whether or not their conduct improves with par- 
ticipation in club activities. Among other things 
the investigators are seeking to learn why, over 
a period of years, a certain city block should send 
more men to Sing Sing than any other block in 
the vicinity. The investigators furnished by the 
unemployment relief committee include a former 
author and theatrical director, civil engineer, sev- 
eral auditors, three office managers, and other 
“white collar” workers. This research project orig- 
inally started by the Bureau of Social Hygiene with 
an appropriation of $36,000, had to be abandoned 
when the funds were exhausted. It is expected that 
this survey will be of extreme importance as a 
scientific study of “the anatomy of society.” 


Asheville Revises Police Methods 

During the past month the city of Asheville 
North Carolina, has reorganized its police de- 
partment, installed a complete records and iden- 
tification bureau, and trained its force in many 
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These changes were 
supervised by the research staff of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association consisting of 
Donald C. Stone and Captain Albert Woods, 
former chief of detectives of the Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia, police department, who were employed by 
City Manager R. W. Rigsby for this purpose. 
The first task undertaken by the staff was to 
establish a bureau of records and identification 
and to install a complete records system. In ad- 
dition to designing new forms, detailed instruc- 
tions were prepared for the rank and file as well 
as for the records bureau employees. All desk ser- 
geants and a specially selected patrolman were 
trained in fingerprint and other identification sci- 
ences 


branches of police science 


The new forms and instructions, sample 
copies of which may be obtained from City Man- 
ager Rigsby, are suitable for police departments 
in any city of 15,000 to 100,000 inhabitants 

A change in the layout of officé space was made 
so that the work of the several branches of the 
department would be better co-ordinated; the 
telephone system was revised so that all calls might 
clear through a central complaint desk in the 
records bureau; and a police radio system was rec- 
ommended and instructions drafted for its op- 
eration. Rules and regulations prepared by the 
staff for the newly organized civil service board 
leave all necessary disciplinary and other author- 
ity in the hands of the city manager, and at the 
same time provide an orderly plan for recruiting, 
examining, promoting and suspending policemen 
and firemen. The research staff recommends these 
rules as a model for other cities 

Many changes were made in other branches of 
the police department. For example new investi- 
gation methods were initiated, changes were made 
in uniformed patrol, the police matron was as 
methods of 
trafic control were improved, and a traffic viola- 


signed also to policewomen’s duties 
tions bureau was proposed. During the three 
weeks that the staff was in Asheville, lectures were 
given to all members of the force five nights a 
week. These lectures covered nearly every phase 
of police and criminal operations. In addition 
specialized instruction was given to officers en- 


gaged in particular phases of police work 


Michigan City Managers Hold 
Conference 
Michigan city managers met in mid-winter ses 
12 and 13 
some of the community problems of this blessed 
era of rugged individualism 


sion in Lansing, February to discuss 
Faced with practical 
problems, the managers found little time for fine 


spun theories about the social order. It was quite 
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apparent from the discussions, however, that the 
exigencies of the times had sharpened the social 
point of view of every manager. “How to reduce 
budgets to met reduced income and at the same 
time maintain essential community services,’ was 
discussed by L. P. Cookingham, village manager 
of Plymouth; and “the welfare problem,” by 
James R. Pollock, city manager, Pontiac. Almost 
the entire discussion centered around these sub- 
jects. Some of our carping citizenry would have 
looked on in wide-eyed amazement if they could 
have seen the managers valiantly standing be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea in their 


efforts to devise ways and means of meeting the 
taxpayers’ demands for reduced governmental ex- 
penditure and at the same time keep body and 
soul of the unemployed together. As somebody 
said, “It is no fun being a city official these days.” 

Professor Arthur W. Bromage spoke at the ban- 
quet session on the reorganization of county gov- 
ernment, a problem which has recently come to 
the fore in Michigan. Clarence E. Ridley, execu- 
tive director of the International City Managers’ 
Association, was present and made many valuable 
contributions to the subject Mr. Ridley was 
chosen the first honorary member of the Michigan 
City Managers’ The following ofh- 
cers were elected for the coming year: president, 
George L. Lusk, city 
vice-president, J. H. Sanders, city manager, Crys- 
tal Falls; second vice-president, William A. Jones, 
village manager, Huntington Woods; third vice- 
president, H. G. Crow 
and executive secretary 
Arbor. 


Association 


manager, Bay City; first 


city manager, St. Joseph; 
Harold D. Smith, Ann 


The conference also endorsed the invitation that 
has been extended to the International City Man- 
agers’ Association to meet in Detroit in the fall 
of this year. The summer meeting of the Michi- 
gan managers’ group will be held with the Mich- 
igan Municipal League in Traverse City. During 
the closing business session the managers proposed 
that committees be set up to study various sub 


jects leading to the ultimate evolution of a sug- 


gested model council-manager charter for Mich- 


igan cities —HaAro_p D. SmMItH 


A Municipal Bank Buys City’s Own 
Bonds 


A unique municipal activity in this 


mong cities 


country is the city bank operated by the city of 


St Paul This bank h is assets of $11.432.769 and 


deposits of $10,901 UN the net prot for the 


year ended September 1931, was $42,568. The 


bank is authorized to purchase only St. Paul bonds 


and to sell what are called “participating certifi- 
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in ten-dollar denominations to citizens or 
anyone who desires to buy them. Each investor is 
limited to $2,500 in certificates, and he receives 3 
per cent interest on his money from the time it is 
deposited until the money is withdrawn whether 
that be for two days or two years. The bonds 
purchased by the city bank usually bear a return 
of 4 to 5 per cent interest. The operating cost of 
the bank amounted to $11,530 in 1931. The bank’s 
activities are controlled by the sinking fund com- 
mittee of which the mayor is president; the com- 
missioner of finance and the city comptroller are 
the other members. 

It is interesting to note that the city bank was 
created in 1913 to solve the problem of financing 
city improvements and meeting current expenses. 
At that time the city was faced with an unfavor- 
able market for its water works extension bonds 
and tax levy certificates. The plan for the bank 
was approved by the city attorney on the ground 
that the city charter authorized the sinking fund 
committee to buy and sell city bonds, but to make 
certain that the bank would stand a test in the 
courts, a charter amendment was prepared and 
submitted to the people in 1916 and adopted. The 
city bank gives the small investor several advan- 
tages: It pavs 1 per cent more interest than 
postal savings; it has an advantage over the sav- 
ings bank in that the credit of the people is be- 
hind it and deposits may be withdrawn at any 
time. The 8,000 investors or depositors attest to 
the popularity of the bank. The benefits to the 
city are: (1) It tends to increase the price of St. 
Paul bonds because of the competition it fur- 
nishes; (2) it provides the small investor abso- 
lute security at a moderate rate of interest; and 
(3) it tends to make for a closer connection be- 
tween the city government and the citizen —Cart 
P. Herpert, director, St. Paul Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Research. 


cates” 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


CHarLes E. BANNING was appointed the first 
city manager of Milford, Delaware, on January 26. 

Joun F. Donovan, city manager of Auburn, 
New York, from January, 1928, to December, 
1931, was appointed the first city manager of 
New Rochelle, New York, on January 18. Mr. 
Donovan was engaged in engineering work for 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company for seven 
years before entering city management. 

DoNnALD S. SAMMiIs, a former councilman of 
Stratford, Connecticut, was appointed town man- 
ager of Stratford on January 26 to succeed John 
B. Wright, who had been manager since March, 


1928 











FRANK E. SHEEHAN, former director of the 
municipal water plant in Portsmouth, Ohio, was 
appointed city manager to succeed C. A. Harrell 
who became the first city manager of Bingham- 
ton, New York, on January | 

ARTHUR W. STEPHENS has been appointed vil- 
lage manager of Oak Park, Michigan, to succeed 
Horace Woolcock 

E. L. UDELL, production superintendent of the 
department of utilities in the city of Tallahassee, 
Florida was appointed city manager of Radford, 
Virginia, January 23. He succeeds H. W. Rankin, 
who resigned effective January 15. 

H. A. YANCEY, city manager of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, since September, 1925, was appointed 
city manager of Petersburg, Virginia, effective 
March 15. Mr. Yancey was city engineer of Char- 
lottesville previous to his entering the city mana- 
ger profession 


Applications for Membership in The 
International City Managers’ 
Association 


James S. DEAN, a graduate of Texas A. & M. 
College, was engaged in designing and architec- 
ture in Sacramento from 1912 to 1930, when he 
was appointed city manager of Sacramento. Mr. 
Dean is an associate member. 

W. N. DuRHAM, city manager of Amarillo, 
Texas, since May, 1929, was in private business 
previous to his appointment. Mr. Durham is an 
associate member. 

Jay F. Grsss, city manager of Ferndale, Mich- 
igan, since September, 1929, civil and 
structural engineer with the Michigan State High- 
way Department, and city engineer of Lansing and 
Ferndale from June, 1920, until his appointment 
as city manager. He is an associate member. 


was a 


Harry H. HuME was county engineer of Butte 
County, California, prior to his appointment as 
city manager of Chico, California, in January, 
1929. 

L. A. WALDNER, a graduate of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, was a designer and draftsman for a number 
of years before his appointment as city manager 
of Middletown, Ohio, in February, 1924. 

R. G. WILLIAMS, a graduate of Armour Insti- 
tute, was a civil and highway engineer previous 
to his appointment as city manager of Bryan, 
Texas, in 1930. He is an associate member. 

E. P. WILSEY, city manager of San Mateo, Cal- 
ifornia, since January, 1930, was a civil engineer 
prior to his appointment. He is an associate mem- 
ber. 
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